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How West Looks to Middle East 


Unirep Nations—Recent events in the Mid- 
dle East reveal the efforts of the Arab world 
to find itself rather than any substantial 
change of policy. The choice confronting the 
Middle East today is not between East and 
West, but rather between alignment with the 
West and opposition to it. 

This choice must be seen in terms of two 
ways of life. One way of life is based on an- 
cient traditions—beautiful and romantic but 
anachronistic in the modern world—a way 
which rejects Western influence as alien and 
materialistic. The other way of life is based 
on the concept first evolved by the builders of 
modern Turkey—the concept that a country 
living in the past risks its freedom by exposing 
itself to foreign domination and that the best 
method of resisting foreign interference is to 
catch up with the West by Westernizing. 

Loving their past, but also their freedom, 
the Arabs swing between these two ways of 
life, often trying to discover a possible com- 
promise. But on one thing they agree: that 
whether the aim is to live in isolation or to 
modernize, the first prerequisite is to elimi- 
nate Western domination from the region. 

Egypt and Iraq are the two most recent ex- 
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amples of how the signing of treaties with the 
West has been preceded by demands for the 
withdrawal of Western powers. The 1954 
Suez Canal agreement between Egypt and 
Britain provides for the departure of British 
forces from the Canal Zone. On March 30 
Britain adhered to the Turkish-Iragi pact, 
agreeing to hand over to Iraq on May 2 the 
two air bases it now holds there. 

It is significant that in each instance the 
initiative should have been taken by Egy 
and Iraq, because these two nations are at 
opposite poles in the Middle East. Basically, 
both are on the side of the West. What sets 
them apart is competition for leadership of the 
Arab world and pressure by public opinion. 
Egypt would have liked the Arab League as 
a whole to be slowly brought into the Western 
orbit, the reason being that Egypt dominates 
the League. It would have made a great deal 
of difference to the Egyptian leaders if Cairo 
had been able to deliver the entire area, 
rather than a single country. The price for 
cooperation would have been that much high- 
er. Moreover, public sentiment has favored 
Cairo’s leaders. Most of the Middle East is 


undoubtedly opposed to any entanglements 
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with the West. By objecting to the 
Turkish-Iraqi pact, Egypt’s military 
regime struck a very popular note at 
home, and this helped to bolster 
Lieutenant Colonel Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s weakening position. The 
extremely warm reception given in 
Cairo to Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India in February and the 
joint statement that followed his visit 
are also to be noted in this connec- 
tion. 


Internal Considerations 


Iraq, for its part, knows that it 
can win influence only through pow- 
erful backing, and this it has sought 
to achieve by an alliance with Tur- 
key and, indirectly, with the West. 
If it becomes strong enough, Iraq 
could revive some old but never 
forgotten dreams about extending 
the authority and influence of the 
Hashemite monarchy ruling in Bagh- 
dad through the union with the 
branch of the family which rules 
over Jordan, or, better still, through 
the Fertile Crescent project that 
would unite Iraq with Jordan and 
Syria. 


But in Iraq, as in Egypt, foreign 
policy is influenced by internal con- 
siderations. What Baghdad’s ruling 
group wants most is to remain in 
power. This it hopes to achieve by 
aligning itself with the West and by 
receiving arms from the United 
States. The Turkish-Iragi pact may 
have had some value in establishing 
a precedent, but what it can concrete- 
ly achieve in military terms remains 
in doubt. Iraq’s semifeudal structure 
and tribal life do not assure the kind 
of regime on which the West could 


rely for support in case of war. 

Egypt’s reaction to the pact shows 
quite clearly that Cairo would rath- 
er cause the breakup of the Arab 
League than renounce its leadership 
within it by meekly going along 
with Baghdad. The recent military 
agreements between Egypt, Syria 
and Saudi Arabia indicate Egypt’s 
decision to reconstitute the Arab col- 
lective security pact minus Iraq. 

The position of the West in the 
Middle East has not been weakened 
because the Arab League has become 
the ghost of its former shadowy self. 
The West may even welcome re- 
gional agreements, as long as they 
are entered into by anti-Communist 
nations. For what the West needs is 
not so much military or other pacts, 
which can become worthless scraps 
of paper overnight, as peace and sta- 
bility. Any trouble in the Middle 
East endangers the West’s delicate 
position in the Eastern Mediterrane- 
an and cannot be allowed to go un- 
challenged. This explains the strong 
reaction of the West to the Israeli at- 
tack against Egyptian military forces 
in the Gaza district. 


Egypt and Israel 


Meanwhile, Egypt and Israel are 
currently going through an almost 
opposite evolutionary process. Israel 
is a completely Westernized state 
built up in an environment not yet 
receptive to Western ideas. With the 
passing of time, as a new generation 
grows up in Israel, the inevitable 
process of adaptation to the environ- 
ment—in this case, of orientalization 
—may be expected to begin. Moving 
from opposite directions, Israel and 


the Arab world may eventually meet, 
with the former adapting itself to its 
neighbors, the latter to the modern 
world. At the time—it can hardly be 
hoped for sooner—when the Arab 
world will have become sufficiently 
Westernized to understand Israel 
and Israel will have become sufh- 
ciently Levantine to understand the 
Arabs, it may be expected that the 
two will achieve a modus vivendi 
and develop tolerable conditions of 
good neighborhood. 

In the background of current Mid- 
dle East events is the conference of 
Asian-African nations which opens 
at Bandung, Indonesia, on April 18. 
While the main problem at Bandung 
will be how to fit Communist China 
and Japan into the alignment of col- 
ored peoples, it is expected that the 
regional problems of Southeast Asia, 
the Middle East and Africa wil! be 
thoroughly debated. Egypt, whose 
ambitions go beyond the Middle East 
to embrace Muslim Africa and Mus- 
lim Asia, is obviously in a hurry to 
rebuild its strength. Colonel Anwar 
El Sadat, minister without portfolio 
and member of the revolutionary 
junta, is currently touring all Mus- 
lim states in the hope of inducing 
them to go to Bandung with a com- 
mon program and purpose. The 
theme of Muslim unity is still very 
popular, and through it Egypt hopes 
to play the influential role a dicta- 
torship often finds necessary to exer- 
cise in order to assure its’ own sur- 
vival. 

(Writer and lecturer, Mr. Rossi for the past 
three years has reported for The Christian 
Science Monitor on Middle Eastern, South- 


east Asian and North African events as re- 
flected at the United Nations.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Retaliation: From ‘Massive’ to ‘Pinpoint’ 


The pendulum is swinging, and fast. 
A year or so ago Mr. Dulles was 
preaching “massive retaliation.” The 
military were concentrating on build- 
ing bigger and more powerful nu- 
clear bombs. The National Security 
Council was enamored with the 
“2X” principle—that if the Commu- 
nists hit us with “X” we hit back 
double, or “2X.” 


Making Atom Conventional 


What is the picture today? Mr. 
Dulles is talking about “precision”- 
bombing, pinpoint retaliation. The 
military are developing smaller and 
smaller A-bombs. The Administra- 
tion is doing a public relations job 
to persuade the world that nuclear 
weapons have become conventional 
weapons—that they are actually more 
humane than World War II arms. 
If we are to believe everything the 
authorities tell us, the United States 
will shortly be able to produce 
A-weapons which are less destruc- 
tive and have a smaller bang than 
old-time conventional weapons. Hav- 
ing explored the maximum in the 
way of nuclear explosions, we are 
now developing the minimum in 
nuclear destructiveness. 


The theory back of this new ap 
proach, of course, rests on the knowl- 
edge that if we use “the big stuff” 
(as it is called) to meet any aggres- 
sion, we touch off a big war; and, 
therefore, it is to our benefit to use 
only “the little stuff” so we can keep 
any war little. The United States 
obviously has no interest in an 
H-bomb war—with fall-out contami- 
nating thousands of square miles. 
Our experiments with “the big stuff” 
— with H-bombs, “super-supers” — 
have convinced officials that we were 
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going in the wrong direction. We 
had reached the point of diminish- 
ing returns in “the big stuff”; it was 
time to see what could be done to get 
maximum return from littler stuff. 


How Related Is Unrelated"? 


Mr. Dulles’ comment that the 
United States now has precision 
atomic weapons which can wipe out 
military targets without endangering 
“unrelated” civilian centers shows 
the progress we have made. But it 
needs to be taken with a grain of 
salt and a knowledge of diplomatic 
double-talk. Precision-bombing is a 
relative matter. We were supposed to 
have developed precision-bombing in 
World War II, but the civilians who 
were unfortunate enough to live in 
the target areas for such bombings— 
those who survived — know better. 
We heard a lot during the war from 
the Air Force about how it was like 
“shooting fish in a barrel” to attack 
enemy objectives. More often it 
turned out to be similar to trying to 
harpoon a whale in the Atlantic. Our 
aim may be better, our precision 
more accurate today, but it would 
take a brave man indeed to call our 
current capacities precision-bombing 
in the accepted meaning of that 
phrase. 


The key word to Mr. Dulles’ state- 
ment may well be “unrelated.” It 
turns what otherwise would be an 
obvious exaggeration into a passable 
illusion. It is apparently a fact that 
we are now building smaller and 
smaller nuclear weapons, narrowing 
and decreasing the circumference of 
their destruction, until one such pro- 
jectile, say, placed on on airfield will 
destroy little beyond the airfield. 
But civilian cunters are often right 


next to airfields, and Mr. Dulles’ 
policy assumes a direct hit, a never- 
miss-the-bull’s-eye. 

If one accepts enough assumptions, 
it could well be that a nuclear shell 
or bomb might wipe out an airfield 
or other military target without un 
duly damaging neighboring con- 
struction or killing next-door neigh- 
bors. However, Mr. Dulles does not 
rely on 100 percent accuracy in tar- 
get placement to support his asser- 
The word “unrelated” gives 
him all the “out” he needs. But what 


does “unrelated” mean? Any civilian 


tion. 


groups near to a military target 
which had anything to do with work 
at the air base would presumably be 
“included out” of Mr. Dulles’ cal 
culations. To interpret Mr. Dulles’ 
statement possibly out the window, 
it could be claimed that “unrelated” 
meant just that: distant civilian cen- 
ters —ten, a hundred, a thousand 
miles away from the military target. 
Then his comment would be only a 
the but it 


would be a possible explanation of 


statement of obvious, 
why he could make it so positively. 

The danger in Mr. Dulles’ remark 
is that he seems to be promising 
civilians who live near military tar 
gets an immunity it is difficult to be- 
lieve he can guarantee. One should 
not, however, underestimate Mr. 
Dulles’ ability to shift direction with- 
out seeming to reverse himself. His 
“massive retaliation” thesis is some- 
thing less than massive today. His 
liberation drive for the satellites has 
reverted to the containment goals of 
his predecessor. Precision-bombing 
has replaced massive destruction as 
the goal of nuclear weapons. Our 
weapons pendulum is swinging back 


—and fast. Neat STANFORD 
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Aid Other 
Countries ? 


Should U.S. 


T" trouble with much of Wash- 
ington’s current diplomacy in 
Asia and the Middle East is that it 
does not speak to the common man. 
Unfortunately, our modern world is 
increasingly concerned with defense 
—access to strategic bases and the de- 
velopment of indigenous military 
strength. This naturally confines di- 
plomacy to dealing with govern- 
ments at the level of military pacts 
and mutual-aid treaties. 

But behind the governments of 
non-Western countries stands the 
gradually awakening mass of com- 
mon people. It is true that few of 
these people are as yet politically 
vocal or have organized themselves 
for continued and effective action. 
Yet their mass mind is the founda- 
tion on which the governments must 
rest, and their discontent is a seri- 
ous threat to the stability of coun- 
tries with whom our defense busi- 
ness must be done. 

Thus it is not enough to woo or 
push governments into treaty rela- 
tions with us or our allies. Military 
and diplomatic actions must take into 
account the desire of common people 
to identify themselves with us in the 
world order we are striving to pre- 
serve. A good example of this is the 
recent Iraqi-Turkish defense pact. 
Already some Arabs refer to it as 
the “Nuri Said-Turkish” pact, for 
it is yet to be demonstrated that this 
move for alignment with the West 
really represents the convictions of 
the people of Iraq. 

The trouble is that in most of Asia 
the mind of the common man is not 
won by appeals for defense against 
Communist aggresssion. “The devil 


you know is worse than the devil 
you don’t know,” says the Arab 
proverb. The devil the common man 
knows is not a Communist country 
near to (or distant from) his bor- 
ders, but the unending struggle for 
a decent life and a human living 
standard. He envisions the future not 
in terms of freedom from one more 
type of domineering government or 
the containment of one more im- 
perial power. When he dreams at 
all, it is of a better life, with more 
to eat, education for his children and 
a chance for improvement that the 
past has so far denied him. When 
these things are at stake, the com- 
mon man can be moved to action; 
when they seem to be absent, no 
appeal is apt to win him for long. 


Point Four Diplomacy 


Western diplomacy in Eastern 
lands, however, has seldom been 
identified with such dreams. All too 
often the Western powers controlling 
Asia and the Middle East have ap- 
peared only as protectors of an im- 
perial order, concerned chiefly with 
spheres of influence, trade and se- 
curity. The heritage the West left 
behind as the result of its long con- 
trol of the East did not include the 
conviction among the masses that 
Western policies and interests meant 
a better social order. 

This is why the original concept 
of the Point Four program of tech- 
nical assistance was indeed the “bold, 
new” program that President Tru- 
man proclaimed it in 1949. Here, for 
the first time in diplomatic history, 
a great power announced that an 
integral part of its policy toward 
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Asia included direct concern for the 
better world that the common man 
increasingly demands. This is the 
kind of diplomacy that the mass 
mind can understand. Under the 
Point Four concept, being “pro-West- 
ern” does not mean simply being 
“anti-Communist” or “anti-Russian,” 
but being part of a new order that 
holds out to ordinary people a stake 
in a better future. 

This kind of diplomacy, however, 
is effective only if the technical as- 
sistance offered is both sincere and 
competent. means that 
technical assistance must be inspired 
by a genuine effort to help people 
—not simply to propagandize them. 
All too often the test applied by 
Americans to this kind of program is 
whether it is “making friends and 
influencing people.” Unless the grant 
of Point Four aid is followed quickly 
by a wave of popular pro-American- 
ism the program is quickly judged 
ineffective. But it really makes little 
difference whether the people of the 
country ascribe their better living 
conditions to the United States or to 
their own leaders. What is impor 
tant is that they recognize their pres- 
ent government, with such support 
as it gets from the West, as the prac- 
tical answer to their human needs. 
When this is demonstrated, the 
promises of communism find little 
soil in which to take root, and the 
government of the country achieves 
stability because the common man 
identifies his lot with its success. 


“Sincere” 


But technical assistance must also 
be competent. This means that its 
emphasis is not on the amount of 


(Continued on page 118) 
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caLt foreign aid “Operation Rat- 
hole.” 

Since 1948 Congress has appropri- 
ated $45.3 billion for foreign nations 
around the world. 

This year Congress is being asked 
to appropriate an additional $3.5 bil- 
lion for the same purpose. 

If Congress did not appropriate 
a penny of this new money, the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA) would still have $7.9 billion 
to dole out as it chooses to foreign 
governments. In other words, Con- 
gress has been asked and is being 
asked to vote funds for foreign coun- 
tries faster than a succession of for- 
eign aid agencies can find places and 
ways to spend it. 

Foreign aid expenditures during 
fiscal 1956 are scheduled to total 
$4.7 billion. This is $400 million 
more than last year. Obviously with 
$3.5 billion asked, the FOA plans to 
use up some of this carry-over money, 
but by no means all. 


Foreign Aid Hurts U.S. 


At the current rate of foreign aid 
expenditures, the foreign aid pro- 
gram could be continued for two 
more years without Congress’ voting 
any amount at all. 

Three and a half billion dollars 
saved would enable my party to 
meet its campaign commitments of 
balancing the budget. Instead, the 
Administration is predicting a $2.4 
billion deficit. 

A $3.5 billion saving would make 
possible the $20 tax deduction for 
every American citizen that the Ad- 
ministration very recently so bitterly 
opposed. Or it would enable the ex- 
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reduc 
tions, which originally were sched- 
uled to take place April 1, to go into 
effect without increasing the total 
budget or the anticipated deficit. 
Foreign aid since World War II 
has been a device to tap the taxpay 


cise-tax and corporation-tax 


ers, maintain a large and growing 
government payroll here and abroad, 
and build up industries in foreign 


, countries with low wage scales to 
> . 
compete against our own markets. 


Article I, Section 8, of the United 
States Constitution: states that Con 
gress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes to pay the debts and 
“provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United 
States.” Nowhere does it grant Con- 
gress the power to lay and collect 
taxes to provide for the defense of 
Europe or Europe’s general welfare. 
Yet that is where $45.3 billion in 
taxes collected from the American 
people has gone, and where it is 
proposed to send billions more. 

As to payment of the debts of the 
United States, those debts have in- 
creased $11 billion since we began 
doling out wealth to foreign nations. 


We now have not only the largest 
public debt in our history but the 
largest of any nation in the history 
of the world. 


During this period when we have 
been building up the competitive 
economies of foreign nations with 
billions in foreign aid, the number 
of distressed areas and communities 
here has increased tremendously. 

Two years ago there were 37 such 
areas; a year ago, 51; and today there 
are 144, Congress has never been 
asked to vote a penny to aid these 


areas and the American citizens 


within these areas. 


Surplus food was distributed to 


approximately 2 American 
of 1954, but 


that already has been paid for by the 


million 


citizens in the last half 


taxpayers. Food doles averaged 24 
pounds per person. 
The manufacture of textiles was 
the dominant industry in 20 of these 
reas and in 


distressed areas—the 


dustry stricken by textile imports 
from nations to which we have ex 
tended millions or billions in foreign 
aid. Textiles also ranked as the sec 
ond or third most important industry 
in six other areas. 

Mining was the dominant industry 
in 33 distressed areas and a major 
industry in 5 others; lumber, a major 
industry in 7; leather, in 4; glass, in 
4; metals, in 14; and 


chinery, in 17. 


electrical ma 
Import competition 
from aided countries contributed to 
the economic distress of these Ameri 
can industries. 

Foreign aid is a one-way street, 
all out-go. 

In return for our largess 69 for 
eign countries apply import licenses 
against goods of United States origin 
and 48 require exchange permits be 
fore their nationals can pay for 
American goods, Thirty-two nations 
have raised tariffs on goods imported 
from the United States. Still we pour 
out aid. Every European country to 
which we have given aid has expand- 
ed its industrial production 30 to 80 
percent above its prewar high. 

Meanwhile, in the United States 
we have 3.75 million unemployed, a 
growing public debt, a continued 
treasury deficit, and a perpetuation 
of high wartime corporation and ex 
cise taxes. 

A year ago I proposed that the 
government apply unexpended for- 
eign aid funds, and the new funds 
it was asking, to expand our air 


power, submarine power or guided 


missile program for America’s own 
defense. The global aiders objected, 
and my proposal was rejected. 


This year I intend to renew that 
request not only in the interest of 
our national security but in that of 
our taxpayers, our unemployed, and 
the 144 distressed areas of the nation 
which are hurt by import competi- 
tion from foreign countries financed 
by our foreign aid: 


(Continued from page 116) 


money spent but on the indigenous 
programs set in motion. It cannot be 


Bandung: Acid Test for 


said too often that what the East is 
looking for is not relief supported 
by foreign gifts. What it desires is 
to see started the process of social de- 
velopment by which the indigenous 
forces can carry the country to great- 
er and greater improvement. 

For the object of genuine technical 
assistance is not to do something for 
people, but to assist people in doing 
something for themselves. It is pre- 
cisely when the common man discov- 
ers that Western influence is identi- 
fied with, and shares in, his own ac- 
tivity for improvement that he be- 
comes, in the truest sense, “pro- 
Western.” A corollary of this is that 


technical assistance must take root at 
the actual level of common people— 
in the villages and the fields. One 
recurring criticism of our Point Four 
program in the Middle East is that 
it is too confined to top-level discus- 
sions and master-mind planning and 
does not give enough attention to the 
actual operation of projects out in 
the countryside which it is ultimately 
designed to serve. Only if our diplo- 
macy can express itself at this level 
is there a hope that the mind of the 
common man in Asia and the Mid- 
dle East can be won to support our 
grand strategy for a non-Communist 
world. 


West and East 


The Afro-Asian conference which 
opens on April 18 at Bandung, a re- 
sort town in Indonesia, represents 
a milestone in the development of 
relations between the peoples of 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East, as 
well as between these peoples and 
the Western nations. For the non- 
Western areas Bandung will be a 
test of the degree to which their 
common interests can be translated 
into terms of practical cooperation. 
For the West it will be a test of our 
readiness to accept the consequences 
flowing from the disintegration of 
the colonial system and the rise, with- 
in its former geographic orbit, of 
independent nations, old and new. 

When plans for the Bandung con- 
ference were first announced in De- 
cember by the Asian Colombo Plan 
countries — India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma and Indonesia—the first im- 
pression in the West was ons of 
shock and dismay. This, said some 
commentators, was an attempt to re- 
vive the “Asia for the Asians” con- 
cept proclaimed by Japan in the 
1930’s and then discredited by Japa- 


nese conquest of other Asian peoples. 
Even more alarming, it seemed, was 
the prospect that Bandung would 
divide the world on lines of color, 
with nonwhites turning the tables 
on the whites by adopting an exclu- 
sion policy of their own. Memories 
of the fears generated long before 
World War I by talk about “the ris- 
ing tide of color” aroused apprehen- 
sion in Western editorial columns. 


Exclusion in Reverse ? 


It is true that invitations to the 
Bandung conference were not ex- 
tended to any white-ruled nations— 
with the result, little noted by the 
American press, that the U.S.S.R. 
was left out along with the nations 
of the West, although it includes mil- 
lions of Asians within its borders. 
And when Ceylon’s able prime min- 
ister, Sir John Kotelawala, was asked 
why the Union of South Africa had 
not been bidden to an Afro-Asian 
gathering, he was quoted as answer- 
ing: “I can’t go there. Why in the 
devil should I invite them?” 

Before taking offense at “exclu- 


sion,” however, the Western powers 
might well try to see the situation 
not only from their point of view but 
also from that of the non-Western 
peoples. Until recently the Western 
powers thought it entirely natural 
and proper to decide the destiny of 
non-Western areas at conferences 
where these areas were not represent- 
ed. As late as Yalta, the Big Three 
—Britain, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R.—did not consult National- 
ist China about matters of direct con- 
cern to that country. Now, at Ban- 
dung, the non-Western nations are 
seeking not so much to exclude West- 
erners as to decide, among them- 
selves, issues which they regard as 
primarily affecting their geographic 
region. 

The Bandung conference will pro- 
vide an opportunity for some 30 na- 
tions—stretching in a wide arc from 
the Gold Coast and Liberia in West 
Africa to Japan and the Philippines 
in the Far East —to consult about 
their plans for the future. Of these 
nations only one, Japan, has an ad- 
vanced industrial economy. All the 
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others are in various stages of eco- 
nomic and social transition from 
primitive agriculture to the initiation 
of industrial enterprises which are 
producing, for the most part, con- 
sumer goods only. If human relations 
were governed solely by logic it 
would be logical to assume that this 
African-Middle East-Asian region 
would offer a vast market for Japan’s 
output of manufactured goods, and 
thereby help to alleviate the critical 
trade problems of the Japanese. 


Political Factors at Work 


Political factors, however, for the 
time being at least, seriously limit 
this possibility. The countries of 
Southeast Asia have not yet forgot- 
ten Tokyo’s World War II attempts 
to dominate them, and still fear that 
waxing Japanese colonialism might 
replace the waning colonialism of the 
West. Some of them—notably Bur- 
ma, Indonesia and the Philippines— 
expect to receive Japanese goods free 
as reparations for war damages. And 
most of the countries of this region 
are eager to build industries of their 
own and to use their raw materials 
for this purpose instead of exchang- 
ing them for Japanese finished prod- 
ucts. The one other nation which 
might serve as a source of industrial 
goods — Israel — was not invited to 
Bandung because of opposition by 
the Arab countries, for which Paki- 
stan acted as spokesman. 


Political factors also determined 
the exclusion of several Asian terri- 
tories. While both North and South 
Vietnam were invited to Bandung 
(Ho Chi Minh will represent the 
Vietminh), North and South Korea 
and Nationalist China on Formosa 
were left out. The status of the two 
Koreas is regarded as still undecided, 
and the principal Asian nations rec- 
ognize the Communists, not the Na- 
tionalists, as the rulers of mainland 
China. From the point of view of the 
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United States it is significant that 
Japan, which we regard as a bastion 
and a base in the struggle against 
communism, and the three Asian 
members of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) — 
Pakistan, Thailand and the Philip- 
pines—will participate in the Ban- 
dung conference. This can be an ad- 
vantage for the West if, as expected, 
General Carlos P. Romulo of the 
Philippines (who has been raised by 
President Magsaysay to cabinet rank 
so that he can be on a basis of equali- 
ty with the foreign and/or prime 
ministers who will represent other 
participating countries) speaks up 
with his customary eloquence on be- 
half of American intentions toward 
Asia. The SEATO countries at the 
Bangkok conference in February in- 
dicated their desire to avoid any ap- 
pearance of resentment by sending 
greetings and good wishes to the 
Bandung gathering. 


Peiping in World Role 


The key role at Bandung will be 
played by Communist China, which 
for the first time will participate in 
an international gathering of a broad 
character, as distinguished from the 
Geneva conference of 1954 where the 
Indochina truce was the principal 
topic. This will be an important test 
for Peiping. Premier Chou En-lai, 
rated by many who know him as an 
impressive statesman who should be 
ranked with India’s Nehru, will 
doubtless try to use Bandung as a 
platform for asserting China’s new 
position of strength in world affairs. 
It may well be, however, that he will 
be careful not to cause apprehension 
about Peiping’s objectives on the 
part of India, Burma and other 
Asian nations which seek to pursue 
an independent course. In that case 
he may forbear from threats about 
Formosa, which would raise the 
specter of war in Asia, and, instead, 


appeal to the nationalist sentiments 
of fellow Asians by stressing Com- 
munist China’s claims to the offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. He 
may also try to reassure Asian na- 
tions with large populations of over- 
seas Chinese, such as Thailand, In 
donesia and the Philippines. 


If Communist China, at Bandung, 


should display an aggressive spirit, 


this would strengthen the United 
States in its role of defender of Asia 
against communism. But if Chou 
En-lai should speak of peace and re- 
gional cooperation, instead of mili 
tary action, Washington will be put 
on its mettle to produce nonmilitary 
weapons in the struggle of ideolo 
gies. It is unfortunate that at this 
strategic moment the modest tariff 
reductions urged by President Eisen- 
hower seem imperiled in the Senate 
and that the House of Representa- 
tives has decided to halve the $8 
million technical assistance contri- 
bution for the first six months of 
1955 which the Administration had 
planned to give to the U.N. 
Peiping’s trump card at Bandung 
will be not its own achievement but 
the past errors of the West. Again 
and again, since the days when the 
West first came in contact with Af 
rica and Asia, the white man has as- 
sumed that it was his God-given 
privilege to decide the fate of the 
“lesser breeds without the Law.” The 
time for this is now past, and, his- 
torically, the United States was first 
among Western nations to recognize 
it. The future development of friend 
ly relations between the countries 
represented at Bandung and the 
Western powers will depend on the 
capacity of the West, particularly of 
the United States, to persuade former 
colonial peoples that we \.ave under- 
gone a genuine change of heart, and 
on our readiness to offer assistance 
which will fit their political and eco- 
nomic needs. 
Vera Micueces Dean 
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AFRICA 


Sudan Days and Ways, by H. C. Jackson. 
New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1954. 
$3.50. 

The author, a British official in the Su- 
dan for 24 years half a century ago, tells 
of the rugged and difficult life of British 
administrators in that area. Jacks-of-all- 
trades, they had to build bridges, roads and 
jails, attend the sick and settle quarrels. 
The book is both informative and enter- 
taining. 

Before the African Storm, by John Cook- 
son. Indianapolis and New York, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1954. $3.50. 

This is a country-by-country report on 
the serious political, social and racial ten- 
sions mounting rapidly everywhere in 
Africa. The causes of the conflicts, their 
various manifestations, and the ways they 
are being met are presented fairly and in- 
terestingly by a British authority who has 
lived and traveled extensively in Africa. 


Foreticn Poricy, Law 


A Concise History of the Law of Nations, 
by Arthur Nussbaum. Rev. ed. New 
York, Macmillan, 1954. $5.00. 

A history of the struggle to bring law 
into relations between states—from the first 
recorded treaty in 3100 B.c. to the present 
time—by a retired professor of law at Co- 
lumbia University. This new edition con- 
tains an expanded history of developments 
in the East and an enlarged discussion on 
the Middle Ages. 


Foreign Policy Analysis, by Feliks Gross. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. 
$3.75. 

Mr. Gross, of New York University, in 

a novel approach, discusses analysis of for- 

eign policy by means of modern social sci- 

ences, and shows how much more complex 
is the job of a foreign minister today than 
it was in past centuries. 


Russta, Mippie East 


The Red Carpet: 10,000 Miles Through 
Russia on a Visa from Khrushchev, by 
Marshall MacDuffie. New York, Norton, 
1955. $4.50. 

A bird’s-eye view, with no attempt at 
profound analysis, of Russia after Stalin, by 
the former head of the UNRRA mission to 
the Ukraine who at that time came to 
know Khrushchev, now secretary of the 
Communist party in the U.S.S.R. On the 
whole, he believes that life has improved 
in Russia since he saw it right after the 
devastation of World War Il. “The future 
looks good” to the Russians, “and the pres- 
ent doesn’t look bad.” 


The Middle East: Problem Area in World 
Politics, by Halford L. Hoskins. New 
York, Macmillan, 1954. $4.75. 

A survey of the current political prob- 
lems in the oil-rich, strategic Middle East 
and their relations to the East-West strug- 
gle, by the Senior Specialist in Interna- 
tional Relations at the Library of Congress. 


REFERENCE Books 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1954. Prepared under the direction of 
Edwin D. Goldfield in the Office of the 


Assistant Director for Statistical Stand-, 


ards, Washington, D.C., United States 

Government Printing Office. $3.75. 

For the past 75 years this volume, which 
has gradually grown from 157 to 1,000 
pages, has successfully included the most 
useful facts necessary for a clear under- 
standing of the physical and economic 
aspects of the United States. 


Foreign Commerce Handbook. Foreign 
Commerce Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1955. $1.50. 

This is a most valuable reference book 
for anyone interested in foreign trade. It 
contains information about organizations 


concerned with foreign commerce and 
about related subjects. Also included is an 
up-to-date bibliography of books, pamphlets 
and periodicals. 


The International Who's Who, 
don, Europa, 1954. $17.50 
A short description of the most impor- 

tant people in the world can be found in 

the 18th edition of this invaluable volume. 


1954. Lon- 


Tue Unirep States 
Politics in America, b 

New York, Harper, 1955. $5.00. 

The brilliant and British _ his- 
torian gives a witty and many-faceted pic- 
ture of the American political system, for 
which he expresses great admiration but, 
astonishingly, attention to the 
making of foreign policy or the effects of 
modern wars on the United States, and 
comments only peripherally on such con- 
troversial topics as the “welfare state” and 
attitudes toward security. 


Dennis W. Brogan. 
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Europe 
The First and the Last, by Adolf Galland. 

New York, Holt, 1954. $4.95. 

The author was commander of the fight- 
er arm of the Luftwaffe during World War 
II until 1944 and then commanded Ger- 
many’s first jet squadron. The book is a 
critique of the German fighter forces from 
1938 to 1945, as well as a valuable account 
of the air war from a German point of 
view. 


The Death of the Fourth Republic, by Ron- 
ald Matthews. New York, Prager, 1954. 
$5.00. 

A British newspaper correspondent, dis- 
cussing the “betrayal” by French politicians 
of bright postwar hopes for a “new” 
France, feels that the past decade of French 
history has brought a collapse of the spirit 
of the Fourth Republic. He fears that this 
collapse may eventually spell the end of de- 
mocracy in France. 
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